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IV. -CHAUCER'S LEGEND OF MEDEA. 



In the Prologue to the Man of Law's Tale we are told 
that any one who will read Chaucer's Legend of Good 
Women may see — 

The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals 
For thy Jason, that was of lore so fals; 

but when one turns to the Legend of Medea, one looks in 
vain for the promised bit of sensationalism. In the 
closely related Legend of Hypsipyle, to be sure, the un- 
happy Xemnian queen prophetically prays — 

That she, that had his herte yrafte her fro, 

Moste finden him to her untrewe also, 

And that she moste bothe her children spille. 1 

In the Legend of Medea, however, Medea's slaughter of 
her children is not even hinted at. There the story of her 
fortunes is concluded with the lines: 

For as a traitour he is from her go, 

And with her lafte his yonge children two, 

And falsly hath betrayed her, alias! 

And ever in love a cheef traitour he was ; 

And wedded yit the thridde wyf anon, 

That was the doghter of the king Creon. (1656-1661.) 

1 L. G. W., 1572-4. Chaucer's lines are based on Ovid's Epistle 
of Hypsipyle, Eeroides, 6, 159-160: 

Quam fratri germana fuit miseroque parenti 
Filia, tarn natis, tarn sit acerba viro'. 
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All the cruelty of Queen Medea is suppressed. Not only 
is Chaucer silent as to the murder of her children; he 
breathes no hint of her vengeance on her rival, ' the doghter 
of the king Creon ' ; nor does he touch on the earlier epi- 
sode of her barbarous murder of Absyrtus. It is not 
the cruelty of Medea, but her kindness, which is em- 
phasized : 

This is the meed of loving and guerdoun 

That Medea received of Jasoun 

Right for her trouthe and for her kindenesse, 

That loved him better than herself, I gesse. (1662-1665.) 

Whatever knowledge Chaucer may have had of Medea's 
story, it is clear that when he wrote his Legend he made 
her conform to the type of noble womanhood ill-entreated, 
represented by his other heroines. It was essential to the 
unity of his plan that Jason and not Medea should be 
presented as cruel and unnatural. 

For so striking a disparity between the Legend of Medea 
and the Man of Law's allusion to it one is driven to seek 
an explanation. The only explanation hitherto suggested, 
so far as I know, 1 was offered many years ago by Professor 
Lounsbury. 2 ' It would be in full consonance,' he says, 
' with all the known facts to assume that when Chaucer 
wrote the prologue to the Man of Law's tale he had not 
written the account of Medea which has come down to 
us ; and that when it was written it came to be something 
different from what he had purposed to make it originally. 
The most that can be claimed for this explanation is that 
it is possibly true, and not improbable in itself. Still, it 
has nothing in its favor that can strictly be called evi- 

*The disparity is briefly noticed by Beeh, Anglia, 5, 374-5. 
3 Studies in Chaucer, I, 418. 
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dence.' To this suggestion Professor Tatlock, in his ad- 
mirable work on The Development and Chronology of 
Chaucer's Works, 1 refers in a footnote as a ' hint which 
can hardly be taken up.' When the present writer began 
to interest himself in this question, he had forgotten that 
Professor Lounsbury had noticed it. If he persists in 
taking up the hint, it is because he believes that he has 
something to advance in its favor which may fairly be 
called evidence. 

The Man of Law's reference to the story of Medea not 
only misrepresents Chaucer's handling of the theme in his 
Legend, but in an important detail is at variance with 
classical tradition as well. That Medea, in a passion of 
jealous rage at Jason's desertion of her for another bride, 
slew the two sons whom she had borne to him, Chaucer 
might have learned from a number of sources easily acces- 
sible to him ; but in the choice of ' hanging by the hals ' as 
the particular means of their murder, he has cut loose from 
tradition. 2 In Euripides 3 and in Seneca 4 Medea slays 
her children with a sword. Ovid specifically says : ' San- 
guine natorum perfunditur impius ensis.' 5 More defi- 
nitely yet, Diodorus says that she cut the throats of her 
sons. 6 Medea is commonly represented in ancient art 

1 London, Chaucer Society, 1907, p. 175. Since this article was 
written, the hint has been taken up by Miss E. P. Hammond in her 
Chancer, A Bibliographical Manual, New York, 1908, p. 252. She 
advances no evidence in its favor, but seems ready to accept it on 
Lounsbury's authority. 

' This discrepancy Lounsbury failed to notice. Beoh was aware 
of it, apparently, though he makes nothing of it: 'Die auch sonst 
ungenaue angabe gemacht wird: Thy litel children hanging by the 
hals.' Anglia, 5, 375. 

'Medea, 1278. * Medea, 1006. 

5 Metamorphoses, 7, 396. 

6 ' Awoff<t>d^ai, Bibliotheoa Historica, 4, 54, 7. 
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grasping an unsheathed sword. 1 In Apollodorus 2 and 
Hyginus 3 the manner of death is not specified. The 
former is content with the general term a-ireicTeive and 
the latter with interfecit. I have been able to find in 
classical authors no suggestion of any death for Medea's 
children other than that by the sword. 

But Chaucer's acquaintance with classic myth was in 
many cases derived at second hand, from medieval rather 
than ancient sources. Among these sources the Roman de 
la Rose plays an important part, and here we find a version 
of Medea's crime which approaches somewhat nearer to 
that suggested by the Man of Law. At the conclusion of 
an epitome of Jason's story which fills 34 lines Jean de 
Meun says of Medea: 

Dont ses enfan3, quant el le sot, 
Por ce que de Jason le3 ot, 
Estrangla de duel et de rage, 
Dont el ne fist mie que sage, 
Quant el lessa pitiS de mere 
Et fist pis que marastre amere. 4 

If strangling is not the same as ' hanging by the hals,' 
it is at least nearly related. Moreover, the ' crueltee ' 
of Medea, the trait so conspicuously absent from Chau- 
cer's Legend, is sufficiently emphasized here. In the line : 
' Por ce que de Jason les ot,' one is tempted to see the 
suggestion of the Man of Law's ' For thy Jason that was 
of love so fals.' Chaucer's familiarity with the Roman de 
la Rose, as shown by his repeated bororwings from it, was 

1 Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums, 1887, 2, 874-5, 
902-8. 
' Bibliotheca, 1, 9, 28. 
'Fabulae, 25. 
4 Roman de la Rose, ed. Michel, 14198-14203. 
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minute and thorough. In view of these facts it looks as 
though the Man of Law's allusion to Medea, which pur- 
ports to refer to Chaucer's Legend of Medea, is in reality 
indebted to the Roman de la Rose. 1 This probability I 
shall try to strengthen by further considerations. 

To do this it will be necessary to see the extent of 
Chaucer's acquaintance with the myth of Medea and 
Jason, and the sources from which this acquaintance was 
drawn. Apart from the Legend of Good Women itself 
and from the Man of Law's allusion to it, I find in Chau- 
cer's works six references to the story, of which five are 
in poems written earlier than the Prologue to the Legend. 
Two of these are mere mentions of Medea as a sorceress, 
and in each of these cases her name is coupled with that 
of Circe. In the House of Fame among the ' magiciens 
and tregetours ' who throng the palace of Fame, 

Ther saugh I thee, queen Medea, 

And Circes eke, and Calipsa; 

Ther saugh I Hermes Ballenus, 

Lymote, and eek Simon Magus. (3, 181-4.) 

In the Knight's Tale, in describing the temple of Venus, 
Chaucer says: 

For soothly, al the mount of Citheroun, 
Ther Venus hath hir principal dwelling, 
Was shewed on the wal in portreying, 
With al'the gardin, and the lustinesse. 
Nat was foryeten the porter Ydelnesse, 
Ne Narcisus the faire of yore agon, 
Ne yet the folye of king Salamon, 
Ne yet the grete strengthe of Hercules — 



1 It would be interesting to know whence Jean de Meun's es- 
trangla is derived. This I have not been able to determine. 
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Th' enchmmtements of Medea and Circes — 
Ne of Turnus, with the hardy fiers corage, 
The riehe Cresus, caytif in servage. (A 1936-1946.) 

The moral is drawn that neither wisdom, nor riches, nor 
sleight, nor strength, nor 'hardiness can hold equality with 
love; for all these persons were caught in love's snare till 
they cried ' alas ! '. This passage, for which there is no 
parallel in the Teseide, is in its dramatis personw strongly 
suggestive of the Roman de la Rose. The coupling of 
the names of Medea and Circe here and in the lines just 
quoted from the House of Fame seems to point to a 
particular passage in the Roman. As an example of the 
folly of trusting in sorcery and necromancy, Jean de Meun 
reminds us that — 

Onques ne pot tenir MSdee 

Jason por nul enchantement ; 

N'one Circe' ne tint ensement 

Ulixes qu'il ne s'enfolst, 

Por nul sort que faire poi'st. (15350-4.) 

The enchantments of Medea and Circe in the passage from 
the Knight's Tale could not save them from the snare of 
love; here their enchantments were not strong enough to 
hold their lovers faithful. As a further link; between this 
passage and that quoted from the House of Fame we may 
notice that Jean de Meun mentions ' Balenus ne sa 
science ' only four lines above the passage just cited. This 
' Balenus,' as Skeat has pointed out, 1 is identical with 
the ' Hermes Ballenus ' of Chaucer. 

Still another Medea allusion in the House of Fame 
may be attributed, for its suggestion at any rate, to the 
Roman de la Rose. After the long account of Dido at 

'Oxford Chaucer, 3, 272. 
9 
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the beginning of the poem, Chaucer tells in nine lines 
the story of Phyllis and Demophon, and then goes on — 

Eek lo! how fals and reccheles 

Was to Briseida Aehilles, 

And Paris to Oenone; 

And Jason to Isiphile; 

And eft Jason to Medea; 

And Ercules to Dyanira; 

For he lefte hir for Iole, 

That made him eaeche his deeth, pardee. (1, 397-404.) 

Imniediately after this the story of Theseus and Ariadne 
is recounted in twenty-two lines. One of the sections 
into which the Roman de la Rose is divided * opens with 
the story of Dido in thirty-seven lines, which is followed 
successively by the story of Phyllis in four lines, of 
(Enone in fourteen lines, and of Medea in thirty-four 
lines, 2 all told to illustrate the perjury of lovers. Too 
much must not be made of the identical order of the two 
lists, because for that Ovid is in part responsible. But 
in the Heroides Dido's epistle is number seven, and later 
than the epistles of Phyllis (II), .Briseis (III), and 
(Enone (V), whereas the Carthaginian queen heads the 
list both in Chaucer and in Jean de Meun. It seems fair 
to assume that when Chaucer had completed his long 
account of Dido, he added the passage we are consider- 
ing, with its further instances of lovers' perjuries, because 
Jean de_ Meun's similar procedure came to his mind. This 
assumption is strengthened by a clear case of verbal bor- 
rowing. Chaucer's synopsis of the story of Demophon 
and Phyllis runs as follows: 

1 Beginning at line 14115. 

' It is in this passage that we find the account of Medea strangling 
her children, already quoted. 
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IiO, Demophon, duk of Athenia, 

How he forswor him ful falsly 

And trayed Phillis wikkedly, 

The kinges doghter waa of Trace, 

And falsly gan his terme pace; 

And when she wiste that he was fals 

She heng hirself right by the hals. (H. F., 1, 388-394.) 

Jean de Meun says: 

Fhilis ausine tant atendi 

Demophon, qu'ele se pendi 

Por le terme qa'il trespassa, 

Dont serement et foi cassa. (14152-5.) 

Apart from the general similarity of the two passages, 
the likeness between Chaucer's ' gan his terme pace ' and 
the French ' Por le terme qu'il trespassa ' is too striking 
to he an accident. 1 Ovid merely says: 2 'Ultra promis- 
sum tempus abesse.' 

There is another allusion to the story of Phyllis in the 
Book of the Duchess, lines 728-731, in which Demophon 
is said to have ' broke his terme-day.' Though the simi- 
larity of phrase is less striking than that which we have 
just noticed, it is sufficiently conclusive in a poem so satu- 
rated with the Roman de la Rose as is the Booh of the 
Duchess. And here again in closest conjunction with 
Phyllis we find Queen Dido (line 732) and Medea. The 
mysterious knight has been bitterly lamenting his loss, 
when Chaucer says to him: 

And ye for sorwe mordred yourselve, 
Ye sholde be dampned in this eas 
By as good right as Medea was, 

1 Skeat has pointed out Chaucer's indebtedness for this phrase, 
Oxford Chaiicer, 3, 252. 

- Heroides, 2, 2. 
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That slow hir children for Jason; 
And Phyllis also for Demophon 
Heng hirself, so weylawey! 
For he had broke his terme-day 
To come to hir. (724-731.) 

Here for the first time, and for the only time save in 
the Man of Law's Prologue and in the Legend of Hypsi- 
pyle, allusion is made to Medea's slaughter of her children. 
Again Chaucer's lines clearly rest upon Jean de Meun's — 

Dont ses enfans, quant el le sot, 

Por ce que de Jason les ot, 

Estrangla de duel et de rage. (14198-14200.) 

For the more definite estrangla Chaucer has substituted 
the vaguer word slow. 1 

The next allusion which must be considered is also in 
the Book of the Duchess. Chaucer is describing the 
room in which he dreamed that he awoke: 

Por hooly al the storie of Troye 

Was in the glasing ywrought thus, 

Of Ector and king Priamus, 

Of Achilles and Lamedon, 

Of Medea and of Jason, 

Of Paris, Eleyne, and Lavyne. (326-331.) 

Vague as this allusion is, it is significant because of its 
context. We have seen that in all the allusions considered 
hitherto the suggestion came from the Roman de la Rose; 
but here we find Chaucer associating the story of Medea 
with those of Hector and Priam, Achilles and Lamedon, 
as part of the ' storie of Troye.' There indeed in the 

1 One may notice here also the similarity between ' for Jason ' 
and ' Por ce que de Jason les ot.' Of. above, p. 127. 
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romance of Troy the story of Jason and Medea may be 
found, told at length as an introductory episode to the 
first destruction of Troy, in Benoit de Ste. More and in 
Guido delle Colonne. That Chaucer knew where the story 
was to be found does not, of course, prove that he had 
read it. He alludes often enough to books that he has 
never read, as do we moderns also. There is nothing in 
the present allusion, nor in those we have been consider- 
ing, to suggest that Chaucer had read either Benoit's 
version of the tale or Guido's till he came to write his 
Legend. Indeed Jason's desertion of Medea for another 
bride, the phase of the myth which the Roman de la Rose 
makes prominent, is barely touched on by Benoit: 

Grant folie fist Medea: 
Trop a le vassal aam6, 
Quant por lui let son parente, 
Son pere et sa mere et sa gent; 
Puis Ten avint molt malement. 
Car si com li auctors reconte 
Puis la lessa a molt grant honte: 
Elle l'ot gari de la mort, 
Puis la lessa; si fist grant tort. 1 

Guido's statement is still vaguer : ' Sane diceris pervenisse 
thesaliam ubi pro thesalum Jasonem civibus inveneranda 
thesalicis occulta nece post multa detestanda discrimina 
vitam legeris finuisse.' 2 

The five allusions thus far considered are all in poems 
written before the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 
In the Squire's Tale (F 548-551) Jason is referred to, 
along with Paris of Troy, as a type of the lover who 
deserts one. lady for another. In this case Chaucer may 

1 Soman de Troie, ed. Joly, 2014-2022. 
1 Historia Trojana, ed. 1486, cap. 6. 
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well have had his own Legend in mind. Indeed the whole 
episode of the Squire's Tale in which the deserted falcon 
tells of her faithless lover is suggestive of the language 
of the early part of the Legend of Medea; but it is only 
a suggestion, and will hardly support an argument. 

It is the five allusions which precede the date of the 
Legend that are important for this discussion. To sum 
up the facts which a study of them reveals, it may be 
said that there is nothing to show that, previous to his 
composition of the Legend, Chaucer had any detailed 
acquaintance with the Medea myth. That she was a 
sorceress, that she was deserted by Jason, that because 
of him she slew her children, is all the knowledge of the 
story which the allusions reveal. We have seen that this 
information is all contained in the Roman de la Rose, 
and that the context in four of the five passages points 
clearly in that direction. The allusions prove further 
that Chaucer knew that the story was to be found in the 
Historia Trojana of Guido and in the Epistles of Ovid, 
though nothing suggests that he had actually read either 
account. 1 

When he came to write his Legend, he found the ac- 
count in the Roman de la Rose too slight, and turned, 
therefore, naturally enough, to the fuller versions of whose 
existence he was aware. As Bech 2 and Skeat 3 have 
shown, Guido's Historia is the principal source of the 
Legend of Medea. The conduct of the story, the form 
of the proper names, paraphrases of Guido's very lan- 
guage, make the indebtedness clear. Only at line 1658, 

1 There is nothing to show that he was in any way acquainted 
with Ovid's version in Metamorphoses, 7, or that he even knew of 
its existence. 

'AngUa, 5, 324-332. 'Oxford Chaucer, 3, xxxviii. 
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when the story is all but finished, does Chaucer have re- 
course to Ovid's Epistle, a few lines of which he para- 
phrases. „In neither of these versions is the murder of 
Medea's children related; 1 and hence the episode is not 
related by Chaucer. 

We must now return to the reference of the Man of 
Law with which we began: 

The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals 
For thy Jason, that was of love so fals. 

What is ostensibly a reference to Chaucer's own poem 
has been shown to be a confused recollection of Jean de 
Meun's synopsis, in which a death by strangling has de- 
veloped into ' hanging by the hals.' The a priori infer- 
ence that the Man of Law's reference is thus to be 
explained has been strengthened by the evidence fur- 
nished by the five allusions that Chaucer's knowledge of 
the myth, previous to his writing of the Legend, was 
derived from the Roman de la Rose. The Man of Law's 
reference shows a knowledge of the myth no greater in 
extent, and less accurate in detail, than that in the Book 
of the Duchess: 

Ye sholde be dampned in this eas 
By as good right as Medea was 
That slow hir children for Jason. 2 

1 Though Ovid alludes to the episode in the letter of Hypsipyle, 
as noticed above, there is no suggestion of it in Medea's own letter. 
Medea vaguely hints at possible revenge; but only a few lines before 
the end of her epistle she reproaches Jason for giving to their 
children a cruel stepmother : ' Si tibi sum vilis, communis respice 
natos: Saeviet in partus dira noverca meos.' Eeroides, 12, 187-8. 

* One may even notice the similarity of phrase between ' For 
thy Jason ' of the Man of Law and ' for Jason ' in this passage. 
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If the Legend of Medea, as we know it, was already in 
existence when Chaucer wrote the Man of haw's Prologue, 
if he had in memory not only his own Legend hut the fuller 
versions of the story in Guido and in Ovid's Epistle of 
Medea, which he had consulted in the composition of his 
Legend, it is difficult to see why he should not only mis- 
represent hy his emphasis of Medea's cruelty the general 
tenor of the poem to which ostensibly he is referring, hut 
should in his detail of ' hanging by the hals ' hark hack 
to the meagre version of Jean de Meun which he had 
found inadequate for the composition of his legend. The 
Man of Law's reference is, as we have seen, precisely 
the sort of reference that Chaucer would have made before 
he had gained fuller familiarity with the story. It seems 
to me, then, that we are justified in saying that the 
Legend of Medea was written later than the Man of Laiv's 
Prologue. 1 

It cannot be argued against the probability of this con- 
clusion that the Man of Law refers to the story of Medea 
as already written; for he refers similarly to the stories 
of other of the good women which, to the best of our 
knowledge, were never written at all. 2 If the Man of 
Law's list refers without distinction to the legends which 

*If one declines to accept this explanation of the discrepancy 
between the legend and the reference to it, one must assume either 
that Chaucer had forgotten his own work, or that he was deliberately 
misrepresenting it. The first of these alternatives is possible, but 
hardly probable. One may forget a good deal in the course of 
years; but surely it is unlikely that Chaucer should forget not only 
a detail, but the whole tendency of his poem. The second alternative 
is hardly worth considering unless on the hypothesis that he was 
planning a revision of the story along new lines. For such an 
hypothesis there is no color of probability. 

1 Cf. Lydgate's well-known reference to the unfinished state of 
L. G. W. in his Fall of Princes (Morris's Aldine Chaucer, 1, 80). 
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Chaucer had actually written and to those which he merely 
intended to write, there is no reason for assigning the 
Legend of Medea to one category rather than to the other. 
So far the Legend of Hypsipyle has been left entirely 
out of consideration ; but closely incorporated as it is with 
the Legend of Medea, it must have been written at the 
same time. The two legends constitute one continuous 
narrative. If the Man of Law's reference to Medea is 
to an unwritten poem, so also must be his reference to 
Hypsipyle. It runs thus : 

The pleinte of Dianire arid of Hermion, 
Of Adriane and of Isiphilee. 

' The pleinte of Isiphilee ' is so vague a reference that 
we can hope to make but little of it. It is worthy 
of notice that Hypsipyle and Medea are not mentioned 
together, though their legends, as Chaucer wrote them, 
constitute but a single narrative, which might better be 
called the legend of Jason. In Ovid, on the other hand, 
five epistles intervene between those of Hypsipyle and 
Medea. It may be noticed further that, though the 
' pleinte ' of Ariadne is given by Chaucer at length, that 
of Hypsipyle is perfunctorily disposed of in ten lines, as 
a thing ' to long to wryten and to sein ' ; so that it is 
far from accurate to describe the legend as the ' pleinte 
of Isiphilee.' But these considerations are not worth 
pressing. The two stories clearly go together. Whatever 
evidence there is concerning the Hypsipyle story tends to 
strengthen rather than to weaken our main contention. 
If it be admitted that the Legend of Hypsipyle and 
Medea was written later than the Man of Law's Prologue, 
its date of composition will be put after 1390, the earliest 
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date which can he assigned to the latter. 1 But this date 
for the Legend of Medea is at variance with a piece of 
evidence advanced hy Professor Tatlock, which, if valid, 
places its composition hefore 1388. In the Prologue of 
Thomas risk's Testament of Love 2 there is a clear imita- 
tion of a passage in the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women. 3 In the following lines Professor Tatlock 4 sees 
an allusion to Chaucer's Medea legend. Love says: 

' Wost thou not wel, I fayled never wight, but he me refused 
and wolde negligently go with unkyndenesse? And yet, parde, have 
I many such holpe and releved, and they have ofte me begyled; but 
ever, at the ende, it discendeth in ther owne nekkes. Hast thou 
not rad how kinde I was to Paris, Priamus sone of Troy? How 
Jason me falsed, for al his false behest?' 

If this be indeed an allusion to Chaucer's Medea, it 
places the date of the latter before 1388, the year of Usk's 
death, and of course demolishes the argument of the present 
paper. A mere allusion to Jason as the type of a false 
lover, however, proves nothing. It is a trite enough ex- 
ample, as may be gathered from the allusions made by 

1 The date 1390 or later for the Man of Law's Prologue rests on 
the assumption that the Man of Law's reference to the ' cursed 
stories ' of ' Canacee ' and ' Tyro Apollonius' is aimed at Gower's 
Confessio Amantis, the first edition of which appeared in 1390. 
For an excellent statement of the case see Tatlock, Development 
and Chronology, pp. 172-5. In a foot-note on p. 184 of my own 
Poetry of Chaucer I cast doubts on this generally accepted view. 
Further study has shown me that my note was ill-advised. De- 
spite the inaccuracy of the reference to ' Tyro Apollonius,' which I 
there noticed, the allusion must be to something recent, or the 
whole passage becomes pointless. I must accept Dr. Tatlock's just 
strictures on my note, and hereby revoke it in ' my retracciouns.' 

2 LI. 94-114. >B. 66-77. *P. 23. 

5 Testament of Love, 1, 2, 87-93 (Chaucerian and Other Pieces, 
edited by Skeat). 
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Chaucer himself which we examined above. Professor 
Tatlock bases his parallel not on the mention of Jason 
alone, but on the use in this context of the word falsed, 
and quotes two passages from the Legend of Medea in 
which it is used: 

Thou rote of false lovers, duk Jasoun . . . 

Ther other falsen oon, thou falsest two. (1368, 1377.) 

Ne sholde her never falsen, night ne day. (1640.) 

It may be noticed that in Usk it is Love, and not Medea, 
who is falsed by Jason. But apart from this, the verb 
falsen is not so uncommon in fourteenth century writings 
as to make Usk's use of it significant. Professor Tatlock 
tells us that the two passages quoted are the only instances 
of the word in the Legend of Good Women. This is true ; 
but in Chaucer's other works the word appears eight times, 
six times with a person as its direct object, as here. 1 The 
word is twice used by Gower, 2 though not with a person 
as direct object. It hardly seems necessary to pursue the 
point further. 



1 Arcite ' falsed fair Anelida the quene,' Anelida, 147. Criseyde 
' falsed Troilus,' Troilus, 5, 1053. See also Booh of the Duchess, 
1234; Troilus, 3, 784; 5, 1056, 1845; Ccmt. Tales, A 3175; F 627. 

3 Conf. Amantis, 2, 2150; 5, 5182. One may consult further 
Bradley-Stratmann's Middle English Dictionary s. v. falsen, and for 
its use in Old French, Godefroy s. v. fausser. Lydgate uses the word 
in a reference to Jason and Medea in Temple of Glass, 63, where 
the context suggests Chaucer's influence. 
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II. 



If a date not earlier than 1390 be accepted for the 
Legend of Medea, some interesting conclusions may be 
drawn which concern the Legend of Good Women as a 
whole. Despite the full consideration which has been 
given to the Prologue in discussions of Chaucerian chron- 
ology, but little attention has been paid to the chronology 
of the individual legends. 1 Until quite recently it has 
been tacitly assumed that the composition of the legends 
followed immediately that of the Prologue in its earlier 
form. 2 In 1905, however, Professor Lowes, to whom the 
study of the Legend owes so much, argued that the Legend 
of Ariadne, and with it Phyllis and probably other of the 
legends, was composed before the Knight's Tale, and hence 
before the Prologue to the Legend? Having shown that 
beyond doubt Chaucer drew for certain details of his 
Ariadne on the Teseide of Boccaccio, Lowes proceeds to 
the conclusion that Ariadne is earlier than the Knight's 
Tale, on the grounds that it is ' inherently improbable ' that 
had Chaucer already written the latter, he should later on 
have given us in the former '.a decidedly inferior and 
rather sketchy replica of two motives already fully and 
artistically worked out,' and ' that after he had created 

1 The question is briefly noticed without definite conclusions by 
Koch, The Chronology . of Chaucer's Writings, Chaucer Society, 
1890, p. 45, and by Ten Brink in Englische Studien, 17, 19-20 (1892). 
Bech discusses the matter at some length, Anglia, 5, 379 (1882), but 
concludes that ' wir mussen . . . auf ein bestimmtes datum [for the 
conclusion of Chaucer's work on the Legend] verzichten.' 

2 Koch, however, suggests in passing that 'at least [the legend] 
of Cleopatra must have been finished when Chaucer was writing 
the Prologue (see 1. 566).' Chronology, p. 45. 

'Publications of the Modern Language Association, 20, 802-818. 
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the very noble and stately figure of Theseus in the Knight's 
Tale, [he] should . . . superimpose upon it in his readers' 
minds the despicable traitor of the Legend of Ariadne.' 1 
His further argument is a stylistic one, based on the in- 
feriority of Chaucer's verse in the Ariadne as compared 
with the Prologue to the Legend. Particular emphasis 
is laid on the fact that an undue number of lines, one in 
every 3.7, begin with the word and. These arguments 
have been fully, and to my mind conclusively, answered 
by Dr. Tatlock.' 2 To his discussion of the matter, in so 
far as it deals with the contentions of Lowes, I have 
nothing to add. Other considerations which make against 
an early date for the legends I shall advance presently. 

In 1902 Mr. J. B. Bilderbeck, 3 following a suggestion 
proposed but rejected by Bech, 4 argued that beginning with 
1385, the date assigned by him to the so-called A version of 
the Prologue, Chaucer produced one legend each year as a 
birthday tribute to Queen Anne, and that the series was 
discontinued after her death in 1394. ' Prom 1385 to 
1394 we have a period of ten years. There are ten good 
women, whose stories are given in nine legends.' 5 If for 

1 Op. cit., pp. 809-810. 

2 Development and Chronology, pp. 122-8. To Tatlock's argument 
that the large proportion of lines beginning with and is ' simply 
Chaucer's rapid narrative style,' one may add that in Tennyson's 
Marriage of Geraint 176 out of 849 lines, or more than 20%, simi- 
larly begin with and. In his earlier Morte d' Arthur the proportion 
of such lines is less than 14%, while in Ulysses there are but 4 
such lines out of 70, or less than 6%. 

* Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, London, 1902. 

4 Anglia, 5, "379. 

5 Op. cit., p. 89. The italics are Mr. Bilderbeek's. For the elabo- 
rate and ingenious argument by which Mr. Bilderbeck seeks to 
support his hypothesis the reader must be referred to his own pages. 
It involves for one thing the date 1390 for the so-called B version 
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the date 1385 we substitute 1386, which we must 
now accept as the earliest possible date for the Pro- 
logue in its first form, and suppose that the first legend 
together with the Prologue was presented to the Queen 
in that year, the eight remaining legends might have 
been written, one each year, in the eight succeeding 
years up to and including 1394, the year of the Queen's 
death. The coincidence of numbers is certainly inter- 
esting; but against this notion of a year-by-year compo- 
sition there are many objections. It is contradicted by 
Chaucer's own words in the Legend of Phyllis, when he 
tells us that he will ' passe shortly in this wyse ' because 
he is tired of the subject, 

And eek to haste me in my legende, 

Which to performe god me grace sende. (2456-7.) 

He is clearly referring not to the individual Legend of 
Phyllis, but to the Legend of Good Women as a whole. 
If he was doomed to write one legend a year for nineteen 
years (a rash undertaking, one might add, for a man who 
in 1386 was not less than forty-six years old), it is hard 
to see how ' passing shortly ' in a single legend was to 
' haste ' him much in performing the whole work. Fur- 
thermore, the hypothesis under consideration would assign 
to the Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea the date 1389, 
which, as I have tried to show, is at least a year too early. 
The hypothesis has, after all, as its support only the coin- 
cidence in numbers and an over-literal interpretation of 
the injunction of Alcestis: 

of the Prologue, a position which is no longer tenable. Dr. Lowes 
has pointed out (Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
20, 801-3) in a foot-note that Bilderbeck's calculations are in one 
important particular self-contradictory. 
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Thou shalt, whyl that thou livest, yeer by yere, 
The moste party of thy tyme spende 
In making of a glorious Legende 
Of Gode Wommen. 1 

The latest critic to pass judgment on the chronology of 
the legends is Dr. Tatlock, who returns to the orthodox 
view that the nine extant legends were all written imme- 
diately after the first version of the Prologue, that is, 
that the Legend of Good Women was ' presumably brought 
to an end by the latter part of 1387.' ' We can hardly 
believe,' he adds, ' that the Legends were continued after 
the Canterbury Tales Avere once under way.' 2 

In approaching anew the troublesome question of how 
and when Chaucer composed his Legend, we may begin, 
I think, by accepting as proved the dates which Lowes 
and Tatlock have established for the two versions of the 
Prologue, for the so-called B version, found in all but one 
of the mss. a date not earlier and probably not much later 
than 1386, for the so-called A version found in the unique 
ms. Cambridge Gg. 4. 27, a date not earlier than 1394. 3 

1 L. O. W., B 481-4. The A version reads lyve for tyme, but 
is otherwise identical. On this passage cf. Bech, Anglia, 5, 379. 

'Op. cit., p. 130. 

8 See the articles by Lowes in Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 19, 593-683; 20, 749-864, and Tatlock, op. cit., pp. 
86-131. In my Poetry of Chaucer (1906), pp. 142-3, in a brief dis- 
cussion of the two forms of the Prologue, I said that the question 
of priority had never been satisfactorily settled, but that the proba- 
bilities seemed to me to favor the priority of A. I could not agree 
with Dr. Lowes in denying the identification of Alcestis with Queen 
Anne in the B version; and granting the identification, I could 
see no adequate reason why Chaucer should have effaced it in A. 
Since my book appeared, Dr. Tatlock's restatement and amplification 
of Dr. Lowes' argument has put the matter in a new light. He 
accepts the identification of Alcestis with the Queen, and gives 
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To these dates I shall add that of 1390 or later for the 
Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea which I have tried to 
establish in the earlier part of this paper. Can anything 
be determined as to the time when the remaining legends 
were composed? 

Dr. Tatlock has shown that there is some reason for 
believing that the legends were written in about the order 
in which they stand in all the mss. 1 To the evidence 
which he advances in favor of this view I shall add further 
evidence tending in the same direction. 

That Cleopatra was the first legend written is rendered 
probable by the fact that the God of Love at the end of 
the Prologue, in both versions, orders the poet to begin 
with it (A 542; B 566). Near the beginning of Cleo- 
patra the poet says: 

The wedding and the feste to devyse, 

To me. that have ytake swiche empryse 

Of so many a storie for to make, 

Hit were to long, lest that I sholde slake 

Of thing that bereth more effect and charge. (616-620.) 

Not only do these lines clearly suggest the beginning of 
a task, they seem also to be a distinct echo of the closing 
lines of the B Prologue: 

I wot wel that thou mayst nat al hit ryme, 
That swiche lovers diden in hir tyme; 
It were to long to reden and to here; 
Suffyceth me, thou make in this manere, 

an adequate reason for its effacement in the later version. My own 
studies lead me to put this reason in a somewhat different form, 
as will appear presently in this paper; but essentially my position 
is the same as his. For convenience in referring to the printed text, 
I continue to use the designations A and B as employed by Skeat. 
1 Op. cit., p. 128. Cf. Bilderbeck, op. tit., p. 74. 
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That thou reherce of al hir lyf the grete, 

After thise olde auctours listen to trete. 

For whoso shal so many a storie telle, 

Sey shortly, or he shal to longe dwelle. (B 570-577.) 

Finally, Gower's reference in Confessio Amantis, 8, 
2574-5 to— 

Cleopatras, which in a Cave 
With Serpentz hath hirself begrave, 

seems, because of the peculiar spelling of the lady's name 
and the novel manner of her death, to be indebted to 
Chaucer's legend, which presents both these peculiarities. 1 
If so, the Legend of Cleopatra must have been in existence 
before 1390. 

Perhaps a bond of connection between Cleopatra and 
Thisbe may be found in the similarity of their concludir>^ 
lines. At the end of Cleopatra we read: 

Now, er I finde a man thus trewe and stable, 
And wol fpr love his deeth so freely take, 
I pray god lat our hedes never ake! 

The immunity from headache seems not to have been of 
very long duration, for such a man Chaucer found in 
Pyramus. Near the end of Thisbe are these lines : 

Of trewe men I finde but fewe mo 
In alle my bokes, save this Piramus, 
And therfor have I spoken of him thus. 
For hit is deyntee to us men to finde 
A man that can in love be trewe and kinde. 3 

1 Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 3, xxxvii; Bech, Anglia, 5, 318; Tatlock, 
op. cit., p. 129. 

' L. G. W., 917-921. It may be worth while to notice that in the 
Merchant's Tale, which Tatlock (p. 217) sees reason for dating 

10 
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I see some reason to think that Lucretia, which stands 
fifth in the series, was written later than Gower's version 
of the same story in Confessio Amantis, 7. 4754-5130. 
Both poets follow Ovid's account in Fasti, 2. 685-852, and 
anyone who will compare the versions may easily convince 
himself that each poet had Ovid's Latin before him as 
he wrote. 1 Both authors, however, depart from Ovid, and 
from all other accounts of the story which I have read, 
in making the scene of Tarquin's crime not Collatia but 
Rome. The passages in which the mistake occurs are 
these: Chaucer says that Tarquin — 

girt him with his swerde, and gan to go; 
And forth he rit till he to Rome is come, 
And al aloon his wey than hath he nome 
Unto the house of Colatyn ful right. 
Doun was the sonne, and day hath lost his light; 
And in he com unto a privy halke, 
And in the night ful theefly gan he stalke. (1775-1781.) 

Gower says: 

And up he sterte, and forth he wente 

On horsebak, bot his entente 

Ther knew no wiht, and thus he nam 

The nexte weie, til he earn 

Unto Collacea the gate 

Of Rome, and it was somdiel late, 

Riht evene upon the sonne set . . . 

And as it scholde tho mishappe, 

' not later than 1394,' there is an allusion to the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, which in one line seems to echo the phraseology of the 
Legend. Cf.: ' Thogh they were kept ful longe streite overal' (E 
2129), and 'Maidens been ykept, for jelosye, / Ful streite, lest 
they diden som folye,' L. G. W., 722-3. Ovid merely says: ' Sed 
vetuere patres' {Met., 4, 61). 

1 It is possible that each may have consulted also the account in 
Livy, Book I, chapters 57-60. Cf. Bech, Anglia, 5, 333-6. 
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Als priveliche as evere he myhte 
He rod, and of his hors alyhte 
Tofore Collatines In. (7, 4907-4919.) 

Ovid's lines are as follows: 

Ense latus cinxit, tergaque pressit equi. 
Accipit aerata iuvenem Collatia porta, 

Condere iam voltus sole parante suos. 
Hostis, ut hospes, init penetralia Collatina. (2, 784-7.) * 

I have indicated by the use of italics several interesting 
parallels in phraseology. Save for the similar rime nome: 
come, nam: cam, which is, however, a rime common 
enough in both poets, none of these parallels is very strik- 
ing; but taken together and in conjunction with the 
blunder, common to both versions, of substituting, Rome 
for Collatia, they may have some significance. It is easy 
to see how Gower was misled. Failing to recognize porta 
(785) as an ablative, he put it in apposition with the 
nominative Collatia, and translated the phrase ' Oollacea 
the gate,' adding by way of explanation the words 'of 
Eome.' 2 It seems not unreasonable to conjecture that 

*Livy is briefer and more explicit: 'Paucis interiectis diebus Sex. 
Tarquinius inscio Collatino cum comite uno Collatiam venit.' 1. 
58. 1. Similarly Boccaccio in De Claris Mulieribus: 'Nee multis 
interpositis diebus urgente insania, clam castris relictis nocte uenit 
Collatium (sic).' Cap. xlvi, ed. 1539, fol. xxxii (b). One wonders 
■whether Boccaccio's clam or Livy's inscio Collatino may not be 
responsible for Gower's priveliche and Chaucer's privy Kalke. The 
idea is not expressed by Ovid, though it is, perhaps, sufficiently 
implied in the context. 

2 The error is repeated earlier in Gower's version of the story, 
where he is describing the visit of Tarquin and Collatine to the 
latter's house: 

Beside thilke gate of bras, 

Collacea which cleped was, 

Wher Collatin hath his duellinge. (4805-7.) 

Cf. Macaulay's note in his ed. of Gower, vol. 3, pp. 534-5. 
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Chaucer, puzzled also by the line, may have consulted 
Gower for its meaning. It would be characteristic of 
his general manner that he should ' passe shortly ' from 
Gower's awkward phrase to the simple word ' Rome.' 
If this be indeed the explanation of Chaucer's blunder, 
it would put the composition of his Lucretia later than 
that of Gower's seventh book, perhaps later than the publi- 
cation of the whole work in 1390. There is no reason 
why it should not have been composed after the 1 Legend 
of Medea which precedes it in the series. 1 

That Phyllis was written later than Ariadne is clearly 
proved by the explicit reference , to the latter story in 
Phyllis, 2459-2461. The lines just preceding (2454-5), 

But for I am agroted heerbiforn 

To wryte of hem that been in love forsworn, 

1 1 have given this piece of evidence for what it is worth, though 
fully recognizing its doubtful character. Though Ovid explicity 
mentions Collatia in the passage just quoted, earlier in his story 
( line 741 ) he is very vague. Gower and Chaucer may have been 
independently misled by the earlier passage. Still there are the 
verbal parallels noticed above. Chaucer and Gower further agree 
in making Lucretia swoon at the moment of Tarquin's outrage, a 
detail which I have found in no other version. Chaucer says: 

She loste bothe atones wit and breeth, 

And in a swough she lay and wex so deed, 

Men mighte smyten of her arm or heed. (1815-17.) 

Gower reads: 

Wherof sche swounede in his hond, 

And, as who seith, lay ded oppressed. (4986-7.) 

Ovid merely has: 

Succubuit famae victa puella metu. (810.) 

One may also compare Chaucer's lines 1740-44 with Gower's 4838-43 
and Ovid's 759-60. 
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prove that its composition followed that of several legends 
dealing with perjured lovers. Literally interpreted, the 
phrase, ' hem that been in love forsworn ' applies only to 
iEneas, Jason, and Theseus. This would seem to put 
Phyllis later than Dido and Hypsipyle and Medea as well 
as Ariadne. 

' Finally,' as Dr. Tatlock says, ' the signs of haste and 
weariness . . . become noticeably more frequent and in- 
tense toward the end; and it is the last legend that is 
unfinished.' * 

What evidence there is, then, tends to confirm the view 
that the legends were composed in the order in which we 
have them. It is not sufficient to constitute a proof; but 
in default of any evidence on the other side, it seems to 
establish a reasonable presumption. If so, a majority of 
the legends were written after 1390, the earliest possible 
date for the Medea, which stands fourth in the series. 
Chaucer, then, did not abandon his Legend when he con- 
ceived the happier idea of the Canterbury pilgrimage, 
but continued to work spasmodically at both undertakings, 
writing now a tale for this series, now for that. In this 
view there is nothing inherently improbable. When he 
wrote the Man of Law's Prologue he apparently intended 
to complete the Legend. One, at least, of the legends 
we have seen reason for dating later than the Man of 
Law's Prologue. As late as 1394 Chaucer took the trouble 
to revise the Prologue to the Legend. 

These considerations raise an interesting question as to 
the time when .Chaucer may be said to have published his 
poem. The Prologue and individual legends may well 



1 Op. tit., p. 128. Cf. also pp. 112-113, and Lounsbury, Studies in 
Chaucer, 3, 335-9. 
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have been read aloud by the poet at social gatherings, 1 
and may have circulated in unofficial copies among his 
friends ; 2 but this cannot properly be called publication. 
That Chaucer was looking forward to something like publi- 
cation in the modern sense of the word may be gathered 
from a couplet in the earlier version of the Prologue : 

And whan this book is maad, yive it the quene 

On my behalf e, at Eltham, or at Shene. (B 496-7.) 

When the book was completed, Chaucer was to present 
an authorized copy of it to the Queen, transcribed, no 
doubt, with all the care of which Adam, ' his owne scri- 
veyne,' was capable. The work would then go out from 
its author's control; other copies could be freely made; 
and the book could be said to have been ' published.' It 
is some such giving-out of the book as this which Dr. 
Tatlock must have in mind when he says that ' 1387 is 
the latest date possible for the publication of the whole 
work.' 3 

Against the idea that the book was ever formally pre- 
sented to the Queen, or in any other way officially ' pub- 
lished' during the poet's lifetime, I see a number of 

*Dr. Tatlock suggests (pp. 110-111) that 'Chaucer had in mind 
to read [the poem] aloud in a circle of his friends, presumably 
at court.' To the passages which. he cites in support of this con- 
jecture may be added Phyllis, 2397-8 and 2401-2. If it was Chau- 
cer's practice to read aloud at court or elsewhere individual legends 
from time to time as they were composed, the consciousness that 
their first audience was to be auricular would explain the intru- 
sion of such passages as Dr. Tatlock cites. 

2 We must assume some such circulation, or at least a reading 
aloud, to explain Usk's allusion to the Prologue and Gower's to 
Cleopatra noticed above p. 138. 

3 Op. tit., p. 131. 
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objections. In the first place it seems unlikely that the 
book should have been presented to the Queen in an un- 
finished condition, before it was fully ' maad.' If it was 
Chaucer's intention, as we know it was, to present it 
to her ultimately, it would have been discourteous to 
authorize the circulation of a partial edition in advance. 
Even if this objection be set aside, and it be maintained 
that Chaucer published the Prologue and nine legends as 
an earnest of more to come, it is inconceivable that he 
should have deliberately given out the ninth legend un- 
finished, when a dozen lines or less would have served to 
conclude it. 

Secondly, if an authorized edition of the Prologue and 
several legends had already been given out, and had at- 
tained a more or less wide circulation, it is hard to under- 
stand why the Man of Law's Prologue should refer to 
eight legends which were never written at all and be silent 
as to two legends, those of Cleopatra and Philomela, 
which had already been published. If, on the other hand, 
we assume that no part of the work had been authori- 
tatively issued, that at most the Prologue and individual 
legends had circulated in a somewhat narrow circle, that 
the reading public in general merely knew that Chaucer 
had such a work in hand, but did not know how much 
of it was completed, then the Man of Law's Prologue takes 
on the character of an advance notice, a whetting of the 
literary appetite. So regarded, it ceases to be the curious 
puzzle it has always seemed. Chaucer was working on 
his Legend and on the Canterbury Tales at the same time. 
He naturally expected to finish the shorter work first. 
Before the Man of .Law's Prologue was authoritatively 
put forth as part of a finished work, the Legend would 
have been concluded. Meantime if Chaucer showed por- 
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tions of the Canterbury Tales to his friends, or read aloud 
from it, the Man of Law's reference to the Legend served 
as a hint of what was in store. 

Finally, the assumption that no authoritative copy of 
the Legend had been issued makes it seem more reasonable 
that Chaucer should, after the death of Queen Anne, have 
written the revised version of the Prologue which we know 
as version A. Had the earlier version of the Prologue, 
together with some of the legends, actually been presented 
to the Queen, or in any other way made public, it is hard 
to see how even the extravagant grief of the bereaved 
King could have made necessary, or even courteous, the 
writing of a new Prologue which should obliterate the 
praises so gracefully rendered in the earlier version. But 
if Chaucer was waiting to present the finished work and 
had not formally published any of it, the Queen's death, 
and the bereaved King's unwillingness to be reminded of 
his loss, made the earlier version of the Prologue useless, 
and demanded that it be rewritten before the completed 
work could be launched. 

In view of all the facts, it seems to me highly probable 
that the Legend of Good Women was not authoritatively 
published during the poet's lifetime. We have seen that 
he was still at work on it as late as 1394, when he re- 
vised the Prologue. Six years later he died, and the 
Legend and the Canterbury Tales were both left un- 
finished. After his death some one put together and 
published the fragments of the Canterbury Tales. In the 
same way, I fancy, the Legend of Good Women appeared. 
And, as various mss. represent different arrangements of 
the fragments of the larger work, so one ms. of the Legend 
has the later version of the Prologue, while the rest have 
the earlier. That the earlier version should be found in 
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all but one of the extant mss. may well be merely fortui- 
tous, or it may be that Chaucer's friends, who had read 
it years before in private copies, preferred the earlier ver- 
sion, which all critics, I believe, agree in considering the 
better. In 1400 King Eichard was dead, and there was 
no need to consider his feelings. 

Eobeet K. Root. 



